THE  FIELD  OF IMAGERY
Images in poetry are seldom purely symbolic, for they are affected by
the emotional vibrations of their context so that each reader's response
to them is apt to be modified by his personal experience. Take the
word 'white'-^-fbt-instance. It has been used often enough as a symbol
of innocence, or chastity. But what should we say of Mr. Auden's
lines?
O dear white children, casual as birds,
Playing amid the ruined languages.
Innocence is not the immediate thing that 'white' suggests to me there,
in spite of its association with 'children*. My mind, transferring the
epithet, has already received an image of white doves, pecking about
at the foot of broken columns white in sunlight, which is the picture I
compose from the second line. The general emotional tone I feel in the
image is one of distance, separation, and a certain nostalgic melan-
choly. And for me, this same tone seems to be fixed by the word
'white* in the following passages too:
Nurse, oh my love is slain, I saw him go
O'er the white Alps alone.
Donne
The white moon is setting behind the white wave
And Time is setting with me, O!
Burns
White in the moon the long road lies
That leads me from my love.
Housman
Each of these three images means separation, from love or from
youth. They would still mean it, if other epithets than 'white* were
used, but much less impellingly. In each case, 'white* is the word that,
colouring the picture, fixes its emotional focus; and, in each, white is
the sensuous key-word: there seems to be a connection between the
sensuous element in images and their evocative power.
I do not wish to pursue this further at present. Let us return to the
lines of Mr. Auden, 'O dear white children*, chosen because they are
typical of so much modern imagery. To me, at least, they are highly
evocative (but as I have said, there is only the personal test for this,
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